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| Your Bigger C N ... | 

| Here is the second § 

| of our larger issues. § 

| The contents include ; | 

I CN SPECIAL FEATURE, ! 

I SEE WHY, No. 2 J 

| SHAKESPEARE’S | 

| ROMEO AND JULIET | 

= (Part one) h 

t PATRICK MOORE : I 

( LOOKING AT THE SKY ( 

| All this—and much | 

| more—in this week’s | 

I bigger and better CM! | 
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Every Wednesday—Ninepence 
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Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson 
officially opens his four- 
year term as President 
of the USA next Wednes¬ 
day with his Inaugural 
Address to Congress in 
Washington D.C. 

In this traditional speech to 
America’s Parliament on 
Capitol Hill, the President will 
outline the policy of his new 
Administration. 

Most Americans think he will 
appeal for an end to violence at 
home and abroad, and a calmer 
approach to world affairs. 

Mr. Johnson himself first 
became President through a 
senseless act of violence, when a 
gunman shot President Kennedy 
in Texas 14 months ago. 

At home he wants to unite 
Americans on the Civil Rights 
problem and so end the perse¬ 
cution of Negroes in some 
southern States.: ; He also wants 
Government aid for the poor, 
the sick and the old. 

Abroad he would like to see 
his allies strengthening them¬ 
selves more and quarrelling 
less, especjally about which of 
them are nuclear Powers. 

Above all, the 36th President 
of the United States would like 
to stop the arms race. 

O ur pictur e sh ows the 
“ motorcade ” which accom¬ 
panies the President from the 
Capitol, on his journey of 
• about two miles, through 
Washington to' his residence. 
The White House. This hap- 
pens after he has made his 
official Inaugural Address from 
a platform in front of the 
Capitol, the white dome of 
which we see in the back¬ 
ground. 

| © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1965 f 
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AN APPEAL FROM PAKISTAN 

Dear Sir,—I am a keen reader of your most interesting 
newspaper. Really your Children’s Newspaper has no equal, 
and you ought to be proud of that 



These girls are at a Pakistani 
school. The one standing up 
obviously thinks she knows the 
correct answer 

l am a serious stamp collector 
and possess a collection of about 
30,000 stamps at the age of 18, 
which I think is not a bad show. 

Here I take the opportunity to 
ask for pen pals all over the 
world. - At present I have about 
two dozen pals, and I would like 
to correspond with a few more. 

For the information of those 
interested, I state that I am a 
student in a leading science college 
- in Karachi, and my other interests 
are fiction and music. 

Sohail Ahmad, 4 Prem Nivas 
Building, AM2, KCK Road, 
Karachi-1, Pakistan. 


ANY PPCs ? 

Dear Sir,—I am writing this 
letter to secure your help to fulfil 
an ambition of mine. I collect 
picture post cards (PPC), and my 
one desire is to possess one from 
every single country in the world. 

I would especially like some 
from the north European countries, 
of which I don’t even have one. 

I know C N is read far and 
wide, so please, readers, could you 
help me? I address this appeal 
especially to PPC collectors, 
because for every card I receive 
(I prefer the coloured ones, please), 
I will post to the sender one of 
my own beautiful homeland. 

Rozy Deen, c/o H.O. Deen, 
Police Headquarters, Fort, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 



C n AA | CwAnt WEMBLEY : AH Baba And The Forty Thieves 
Opt?L/lctl LVCIU j ce pantomime (with Jacqueline Harbord, 
seen here) Empire Pool, until 13th March 
Al CQ GLASGOW : Scottish National Orchestra, Concert Hall, 
l_ 16th, 23rd, and 30th January 

LONDON : International Holiday and Travel Exhibition, 
Olympia, 20th—30th January 



YASURO OF 
FUKUI-KEN 


Dear Sir,—I am a C N reader in 
Japan, since my kind pen pal in 
England sent me a lot of CN 
papers. 

The stories, the news, the 
photos in your paper are all inter¬ 
esting and instructive for me. In 
Japan we haven’t any papers in 
English like the CN. 

Now, please, spare me a line to 
say to my pen-friend, Jill, “Thanks 
so much for your very good and 
nice presents and letters up to 
now.” 

Yasuro Watanabe, 1-821 
Toyoshima - cho, Fukui - city, 
Fukuiken, Japan. 


THIS IS A MUST 

Dear Sir,—-P. Tighe stated (issue 
dated 12th December) that inten¬ 
sive farming methods are a bad 
thing. In this day and age the 
farmer has to produce as much 
food as possible. 

As the world’s population is 
increasing all the time, more food 
must be produced in the smallest 
space possible, i.e. the battery hen 
system. Everyone must realise 
that intensive farming is a “must” 
for the present and future. 

D. Auld (13), Morpeth, 
Northumberland. 


The Childrens Newspaper, 16th jonuory, 1965 

It seems to me... 

TV TEACHING 


Teaching by television is becoming increasingly 
common in schools. No doubt many of you are already 
having TV lessons. 



A television lesson in progress in a school in the USA 


This kind of teaching has the obvious advantages that 
the teachers can all be experts and that they can get 
all sorts of visuaKassistance from the television screefy 
whereas “flesh and blood M teachers may vary quite a 
lot in their ability to put their subjects across, and will 
certainly have to make do with fewer aids. 

On the other hand, there is something very impersonaj 
about being taught by TV. I wonder what you thfnlc? 
Would you rather be taught 
by TV or a “ live '* teacher ? 

I should like, to publish 
some of your views on this. 




********************************* 


“Why should I be ashamed, Dad ? It’s 
one of YOUR old school reports I found 
in the attic. Here’s mine.” 



“ He punches twice as many cows as any 
cowpuncher in Texas.” 




V 

x r . v. V 


* “ I tell you I haven’t seen the 

* budgie since I vacuumed the 

* eage.” 

*★★★★★**★**★*★***★*★★*★*★★★★*★★★★★★★*★★★*★***★***★***★★★ 


[ He wants to stop and watch it being fed. 
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YOUNG RAILWAY BAND ON 
THE RIGHT LINES 


A GROUP of boys and girls have been delighting the people 
of York with music far removed from the current trend. 
They are all members of the Railway Institute Silver Band 
junior section, and their ages range from nine to 14. 


According to Rail ‘News, the 
band was launched less than 18 
months ago and has appeared at 
many local concerts. During the 
Christmas period, the boys and 
girls played carols round the gaily- 
lit tree at York Station, and 
elsewhere in the city. 

The district manager at York, 
Mr. G. B. Potter, is very proud 
to see three of his family in the 
band. Judith (13) plays the 
trombone, while the eleven-year¬ 
-old twins, Alan and Carol, are 
cornet players. Nine-year-old Ian 
Hey and Jacqueline Gill (13) also 
play this instrument. 

A mighty man—at ten—is 
Malcolm Hall, for he has mastered 


the euphonium and is now casting 
an eye in the direction of the tuba. 

The band owes its success to 
Mr. Fred Holmes, who began his 
railway career—45 years ago— 
with. a cornet in his hand; he 
eventually turned to a B flat bass. 

“ When invitations for junior 
bandsmen were sent out,” said 
Mr. Holmes, “we received more 
than 210 applications; but we were 
able to accommodate only 30. 

“I’m amazed at the enthusiasm 
of my pupils, who willingly 
sacrifice their evenings and 
holidays to practise.” 

All railwaymen in York are 
proud of the Railway Institute 
Silver Band (junior section). 


40 YEARS AGO 

(From C Y issue dated 
17th January , 1925) 


A new and drastic way of 
treating motorist offenders 
was recently demonstrated at 
Los Angeles, California. The 
police propose to go about 
the streets on motor-cycles, 
arresting, and taking to the 
police station in cages, 
motorists who break the law. 


WITH THE 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 
IN GLASGOW 

The Glasgow battalion of the 
Boys’ Brigade is to hold an 
exhibition and display in the 
Palace of Art from 16th to 20th 
of next month. 

Entertainments and a festival of 
physical recreation will be among 
the features being presented twice- 
nightly between 7.30 and 10. 
There will also be demonstrations 
of drill and outdoor activities, 
films of battalion events, band 
performances, and many other 
features. . 

REMEMBERING 
THE BATTLE 
OF EVESHAM 

The Worcestershire town of 
Evesham is this year celebrating 
the 700th anniversary of the great 
battle there on 3rd August, 1265, 
when the barons under Simon de 
Montfort were routed by Royalist 
forces. 

As part of the celebrations, each 
schoolchild is to be given an 
historical booklet. 


The SEVENTH 

CHILDREN S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until 5th March, 1965 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Ad\isory Panel : Sir Herbert Read 

Michael Baldwin Leonard Clark Marjorie L. Hourd 

Ted Hughes Laurie Lee Kathleen Raine' 

this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children are capable of 
expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 


WALES GETS A CALL FROM 
DISTANT PATAGONIA 


The Welsh Committee of the 
National Farmers’ Union is con¬ 
sidering how it can help stage an 
Eisteddfod—in Patagonia, 8,000 
miles away on the southern tip of 
South America! 

The request has come from the 
descendants of Welsh people who 
left their native valleys just a 
century ago. In 1865 a party of 
Welsh shepherds, worried about 
their future, gathered their flocks 
and sailed from Liverpool on the 
long voyage to South America. 


They eventually settled in 
a Patagonian valley. and 
established a thriving community 
there. Now, a hundred years 
later, there are 40,000 people in 
the valley, 5,000 of them Welsh- 
speaking. 

The Patagonian-Welsh are to 
celebrate the centenary, and they 
want to include an Eisteddfod. 
They hope, too, that many Welsh 
people will be able to make the 
long journey south to help them 
enjoy the celebrations. 


OVER THE SEA FROM RUSSIA 



A recent visitor from Russia, this sleek vessel entering Tilbury 
Docks is the new cruise liner, Ivan Frank o. She will carry passengers 
next summer on the London-Leningrad service 


TOO-POPULAR POPS 

T AST November C N told of Hull’s municipal telephone system 
^ (then celebrating its 60 th anniversary) and its special 
services, among them one called Teledisc . This service gives 
tunes from the Top Ten, and it is so popular that there are 
thousands of calls a day. Now, unhappily, Teledisc has become 
rather unpopular—with the General Post Office telephone service. 


By ringing Teledisc, pop tunes 
can be heard anytime between 
2 p.m. and 8 p.m.: the GPO has 
been getting 20,000 calls a week 
from “pop” fans wishing to be 
connected with Hull’s telephone 
system. As a result, important 
afternoon business calls have been 
delayed until lines, became avail¬ 
able, a problem which worried the 
GPO into seeking Hull’s help. 

The Yorkshire town has 
willingly come to the rescue; from 
next April, Teledisc tunes will only 
be heard from 5 p.m. until 
midnight. 


A MIGHTY LAKE 

Water is now pouring into a 
reservoir covering L7C0 acres at 
Diddington, near Huntingdon. 
When it is full, seven farms and 
20 houses will have been sub¬ 
merged, and Britain’s biggest 
artificial lake will have been 
created. 

The reservoir will draw its 
water (13 million gallons of it) 
from the River Ouse, and will 
help meet the needs of five 
counties—Huntingdonshire, Bed¬ 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, Middle¬ 
sex, and Northamptonshire. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Living in 
water. 5 Stairs. 8 
Not in. 9 Skill. 10 
Additional. 11 French 
Impressionist painter. 

13 Tambourine. 14 
Comic literary imita¬ 
tion. 16 Charm worn 
to ward off evil. 20 
Get back. 22 
Observed. 25 Give 
off. 26 Objection. 

27 Regret. 28 Loca¬ 
tions. 29 Cattle 
farmer. DOWN: 1 

Warning. 2 Bond. 

3 Bent. 4 American 
prairie wolf. 5 Water 
vapour. 6 Captivate. 

7 Small onion. 12 
Eggs. 14 Son of Zeus who slew Medusa. 15 Newly enlisted soldier. 
17 Strong wind of the Indian Ocean. 18 Somerset and Devon river. 
19 Dealer in fabrics. 21 Changes direction. 23 Dentures. 24 
Discourage. Answer on page 16 
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| From a CN Reader 

1 THE WORLD’S 

I LONELIEST 
( ISLAND 

= ^ampbell Island is 450 i 
= miles south of New j 

II Zealand, halfway to I 
H Antarctica. It rains there i 
= for about 28 days in the j 
E month, and wind has been j 
H recorded at a strength of 130 j 
§ knots (then the machine j 
§ gave up and broke down!), j 
= About a dozen New i 
B Zealanders man a meteoro- i 
= logical station on this j 
B island, and there are plenty i 
|j of volunteers for tl.e rugged j 
H and lonely life. One of j 
E the main attractions is the j 
H money, for Campbell Island j 
| is a very good place in j 
E which to save, there being j 
E nothing to spend money j 
E on! 

j Teeming Wild Life j 

E Being so far from any- i 
E where, the place is teeming ; 
E with sea birds and thousands j 
E of seals and sea-lions. j 
§§ Many stories are told j 
E about the birds and animals : 
j§ there. For instance, one j 
= of the staff, who is keen on j 
B photography, told me that j 
§ he had been regularly \ 
B visiting the nest of a Sooty j 
= Albatross,‘and noticed that i 
|j one egg in it seemed to be : 
E a long time hatching out. j 
E Every day he picked up the j 
B egg, then put it back in the j 
j§ nest, and each time the j 
§§ mother bird plucked at his I 
= sleeve as though asking j 
B something of him. At last i 
H he decided to try to help, j 
1 so with a penknife he j 
= chipped a little of the egg- : 
= shell away. At that the \ 
E chick burst thankfully into j 
E freedom. ' \ 

I Welcome Visitors 

= : 
= The mother’s gratitude \ 
was plain to see. She never j 
forgot the incident, and the \ 
men were always welcome 
visitors at the nest to 
record the chick’s progress. 

The men on Campbell 
Island enliven the long 
days of work under hard 
conditions by .occasional 
holidays when they rustle 
up fancy dress costumes! 
and have a sing-song with 
home-made musical instru- j 
ments. When their year on ; 
the island is up, and it is j 
time to return home, many \ 
b of them feel a strange home- j 
1 sickness at leaving this j 
= desolate yet haunting place. ; 
§ D. WEBB I 

=nimiii 
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BRIEFLY . 


WILD WEST COMES EAST ! 


A PRINCE’S 
PLAN FOR 
ANIMALS 

TPHE Wild Life Board of the 
Indian Government is con¬ 
sidering a plan designed to save 
some of the country’s rare 
animals by sending them to 
other parts of the world. 

The idea is that of Prince 
Digvijay Sinhji, son of the 
Maharajah of Wankaner, in the 
State of Gujarat. His plan is to 
save herbivorous (vegetable-eating) 
animals, among them the one- 
homed rhinoceros, ibex, spotted 
and musk deer, and wild ox. 

A number of one-horned 
rhinoceroses live in the Kaziranga 
Game Sanctuary in Assam, which 
stretches along 25 miles of the 
Brahmaputra River. But the 
species is still in danger, and it is 
estimated that there are only 
600 left in Assam, Bengal, and 
Nepal. 

To the Matto Grosso 

The Prince proposes that some 
of them be sent to the Matto 
Grosso area of Brazil. He also 
says that the Indian wild ox could 
be settled in the same region, or 
in Bolivia or Peru. It could also 
go to Queensland, in Australia. 
Parts of Australia and New 
Zealand would be ideal, he says, 
for many varieties of goats, 
gazelles, antelope, and deer. 

Canada, the United States, 
Argentina, and Chile are other 
countries which Prince Digvijay 
feels would be suitable for certain 
species of animal. 



The atmosphere of the Wild 
West has spread to most parts of 
the world at one time or another, 
and one place that has now 
really gone wild about the West 
is—Paris! 

A very large leather saddle 
equipped with a lasso, a pair of 
boots with jangling spurs, jeans, 
and a stetson to keep the sun out 
of the eyes, are just part of the 
rig-out a shop is supplying to the 
French capital's “ cowboys " and 
“ cowgirls." 


NEW NAMES 

. Lake Nyasa is to be renamed 
Lake Malawi; and five towns will 
also be given new names under 
an Act which comes before the 
Malawi Parliament on Tuesday, 
19th January. / 

Nyasa was the name give to the 
lake when it was discovered by 
David Livingstone in 1859. It has 
three countries on its borders— 
Malawi (formerly Nyasaland), 
Tanzania, and Mozambique. 

Of the five towns, two were 
named by Livingstone. They are 


GROWING 

AUSTRALIA 

A new population map of 
Australia reveals that the country 
has become one of the world’s 
most urbanised nations. Out of a 
population of over eleven million, 
one Australian in two now lives 
in the four biggest cities—Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, and 
Adelaide. 

- Between the 1954 and 1961 
censuses, the rural population 
increased in all States, but 
dropped from 20 per cent, to 18 
per cent, of the total population. 

'SAHARA* LAK*E*”j 

An underground lake of : 
fresh water has been found : 
by a geological survey in the : 
Spanish Sahara. It is believed : 
that it stretches from 60 miles : 
inland to more than 30 miles : 
out under the Atlantic. : 

The leader of the survey ; 
feels that the lake could be s 
used for irrigation schemes, : 
enabling the desert to become : 
a richly fertile area. v j 

alp-pines 

In an afforestation scheme, 
10,000 pine trees have been 
planted in sparse grasslands 4,000 
feet up in the Southern Alps of 
New Zealand’s South Island. 

FOR THE MAP 

Florence Bay and Deep Bay, 
which will become known as 
Chtimba and Chilumba. The 
other three towns, now called 
Fort Hill, Fort Manning, and 
Port Herald, are to become 
Chitipa, Chimji, , and Nsanje 
respectively. 

Malawi is also to change its 
capital within the next three years. 
Zomba, in the north of the 
country, will be displaced by a 
new capital to be set up near 
Lilongwe, in the south. 



The northern division of the 
National Coal Board estimates 
that coal reserves under the sea 
off Durham and Northumberland 
total i,ooo million tons . 

Hare raising: 

Several hundred hares were 
flown from Leipzig, East Ger¬ 
many, to France and Italy to help 
build up stocks of wild life. 

A jawbone unearthed at Bow- 
leaze Cove , Weymouth, has bee: 
identified as that of a crocodile Oj 
140 million years ago . 

Saskatchewan Is 60 

Saskatchewan this year cele¬ 
brates its 60th anniversary as a 
Canadian province. A bronze 
medal is to be issued to mark the 
occasion. 

The total value of world trade 
in 1963 rose by nine per cent . over 
the previous year> to reach 
£53,836,000,000. 1 - 

Schools’TV 

Essex is to spend £16,000 in 
installing television sets in 
junior and senior schools ; pro¬ 
viding them for primary and 
secondary schools will cost Surrey 
£14,000. 

More than 870 school news¬ 
papers are published by students in 
secondary and elementary scHooh 
in West Germany . 

Art Work 

An Aboriginal rock painting, 
12 feet high and 75 feet long, has 
been found in a cave in the Cape 
York Peninsula of northern 
Queensland. 

A short-wave radio station able 
to transmit messages to any place 
in the world has been installed at 
the Geneva headquarters of the 
International Committee of the 
Red Cross. 



KNOW YOUR NEWS 


ITALY’S NEW PRESIDENT 


IN Rome the other day a loud sigh of relief went up when 
A 66-year-old Signor Giuseppe Saragat, former Foreign 
Minister, was elected President of the Italian republic of 50 
million people. For there are so many different political 
parties in Italy that it took 21 ballots spread over 13 days 
to get Signor Saragat in. 

This system is a legacy of 
Italy’s troubled modem history. 

Up to a century ago the land 
was split up among various 
States and rulers. Patriots like 
Garibaldi and his Redshirts freed 
her. A united kingdom of Italy 
was created under the House of 
Savoy and fought with the Allies 
against the Kaiser’s Germany in 
the 1914-18 war. 

Then, for more than 20 years, a 
dictator named Benito Mussolini 
(11 Duce—The Leader) ruled Italy 
as Prime Minister with his 
followers, who were called 

Fascists. President Giuseppe Saragat 



By 1935 a rapid increase in 
population and a growing need 
for raw materials, which Italy her¬ 
self could not supply, led 
Mussolini into a disastrous 
decision. 

He invaded Ethiopia, then 
called Abyssinia. The European 
Powers did nothing to stop his 
cruel conquest of an unoffending 

-By Our--— ; — 

Special Correspondent 


African kingdom and he then 
grew bolder. He helped Franco 
with his Fascist revolution in 
Spain. And he also became a 
friend of the German Nazi leader, 
Adolf Hitler. 

A wanton attack on little 
Albania followed, and then 
Mussolini entered the Second 
World War as an ally of Hitler 



The Presidential Palace in Rome 


after France had fallen to the 
Nazis in 1940. 

But his crimes ended when the 
Allies invaded Italy. Mussolini 
was killed by his own people in 1945. 


King Victor 
Emmanuel III 
abdicated. His son. 
Umberto II, was 
rejected and a republic 
was created. 

Italy’s post-war 
leaders have been 
anxious to avoid 
another drift to 
dictatorship, either 
Fascist or Communist. 
But she has the largest 
Communist party in 
Western Europe (mem¬ 
bership, two million). 

In spite of this she 
has managed to hold 
the balance, and as a 
faithful member of 
the Western alliance is 
playing an important 
part in European and 
world affairs. 

Giuseppe Saragat, a 
life-long Socialist, 
was persecuted 
by Mussolini and his 
Fascists and went to prison for his 
writings. After the war he* founded 
the Social Democrat Party and 
last year became Italy’s Foreign 
Minister. 
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PANORAMA 


News in Pictures 




Get Yourself Fit—that’s the first thing to do 



Of course, a new school must have a new Pop Group ! 



A lesson on how a sailing boat is rigged. The school is only a few 
miles from the Bristol Channel 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 



THIS week C N visits a new school where they go in for Do-It-Yourself in a big 
■ way. 

Quantock School, which occupies a former baronial mansion on the slopes of the 
Quantock Hills ,, Somerset, is near Over Stowey and about five miles from the 
coast. School work follows usual lines, but the importance of living and working 
as a community is underlined. Boys have helped to make their own playing fields 
and knock down unwanted buildings. The Head, Mr. David Peaster, says that, for 
instance, if a new desk were wanted, the boys would make it themselves. 

Flying is one of the school’s most popular activities. The Head is a pilot and 
flies a Chipmunk. 



An old car proved a boon to boys keen on motoring. A lot of 
work went into repairing the body and putting the engine in order 


The Head’s Chipmunk, now kept at a local flying club. One day it’s hoped to fly the plane 

from a meadow in the school grounds r 
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PREDICTING OURSELVES 

'THERE is no known way of preventing earthquakes, so, as 
* the next best thing, scientists have long sought a means 
of predicting where they may occur. If the approximate time 
and place of major earthquakes could be forecast, protective 
measures could be taken in the threatened, areas, as is done 
against storms predicted by weather forecasting. 

Before seismic prediction can less than 1501b, and can be set 



become reality, however, scientists 
need to know more about the 
composition and structure of the 
Earth, and about the formation of 
earthquakes and the ways in which 
they occur. 

Permanent seismological record¬ 
ing stations are relatively scarce. 


up almost anywhere in the world 
and left unattended for up to 
ten days. According to Mr. 
Hoover, a portable recorder 
could be sent—by helicopter if 
necessary—to the scene of an 
earthquake disaster so that the 
“ after-shocks ” could be tracked 



WHAT ARE THE 
SEALS SAYING? 

Some American scientists in the 
Antarctic are taking part in a 
rather curious job—finding out 
how and why seals talk. 

These mammals speak to one 
another in a series of whistles, 
buzzes, peeps, and chirps. It is to 
decipher this “language” that the 
biologists take it in'turn to sit in 
a capsule suspended seven feet 
below the ice in a thousand-feet- 
deep area of McMurdo Sound. 

The steel capsule is six feet high 
and four feet wide, and has six 
windows. To keep track of the 
seals’ conversations, the biologist 
has a hydrophone recording 
system which can pick up sounds 
from as far as five miles away. 
Floodlights penetrate the darkness 
to about 200 feet. 

In due course the sound tracks 
will be analysed and compared 
with the speech of seals in 
captivity. 


mm 


This portable earthquake recording system can operate unattended 
for up to ten days 


and at great distances from one 
another; as a result the informa¬ 
tion gathered from them on many 
occurrences is scanty. 

Now, however, a compact, self- 
powered portable earthquake 
recording system has been invented 
by Mr. Donald B. Hoover, of the 
US Geological Survey. It weighs 


as they travel from the mantle 
through the crust of the earth. 

Such information could help 
scientists to map the depth; 
direction, and strength of the 
shocks, and with the knowledge 
gained it might be possible to 
determine fairly precisely in what 
areas earthquakes may occur. 


What is claimed to be the first 
X-ray equipment specifically 
designed for examining big quad¬ 
rupeds, such as horses and cattle, 
has been installed at the Royal 
Veterinary College in Stockholm. 

The apparatus is equipped with 
both picture amplifier and a movie 
camera and makes it possible to 
examine the spine, pelvis, stomach, 
heart, and lungs of large animals. 

The facilities available at the 
College have attracted a number 
of foreign researchers. An Anglo- 
American team, for example, is 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 

A NEW form of miner’s lamp may eventually replace the 
^ Davy lamp, introduced nearly 150 years ago. 

The automatic firedamp detector an engineer with the English 

.is the idea of Mr. Thomas Palmer, Electric Company’s mining divi¬ 

sion, which has developed the 
lamp. This device measures the 

amount of methane (firedamp) in 

the atmosphere and shows a warn¬ 
ing light when the danger level is 
exceeded. (Methane is a deadly 
colourless, odourless gas.) It will 
be of service not only in coal 
mines, but in the gas, oil, chemical, 
and similar industries. 

The manager of the English 
Electric mining division explained 
that, while the Davy lamp^ showed 
a measure of danger, the new 
device gave a measure of safety. 
He pointed out that, although the 
Davy lamp had an advantage over 
the new detector in its ability to 
reveal lack of oxygen, the main 
hazard for miners was firedamp. 
The new lamp was a much more 
accurate means of detecting this 
deadly gas. 

Upside-down for Order 

The “Palmer”, lamp is com¬ 
pletely automatic, and has a lead- 
acid battery providing enough 
power to keep it in operation for 
ten hours. It can be used by an 
unskilled worker, and to check 
that it is in order a miner has 
only to turn it upsfde-down. 

A foot high, it weighs four 
pounds, and is remarkably 
durable It has survived being 
dropped from six feet on to a 
concrete floor. 

The Davy lamp (named after 
the inventor. Sir Humphry Davy) 
has been the saviour of miners 
since it was introduced in 1816. 
There are still about 100,000 of 
them in use in Britain, and there 
are probably a million of them 
in other mines throughout the 
world. 



This new (left) automatic miner’s 
lamp may replace the present one 


A CLOSER LOOK AT ANIMALS 


studying the causes and effects of 
a spinal disease which affects both 
humans and animals, especially 
cats and dogs. 

Besides probing into the 
structure and calcium content of 
the skeleton, research is also 
being carried out into the problem 
of bone transplantation. Swedish 
vets have found that hip-joint 
dislocation, previously thought to 
be a typical children’s ailment, is 
also present among animals. An 
X-ray examination of some 6,000 
Alsatian dogs has shown that such 
dislocations are hereditary. 



By 

Patrick 

Moore 


AMERICA’S MESSENGER TO MARS 


WHEN nearing Earth, Mars, the Red Planet, is a splendid 
™ object in the night sky. Those of you who looked to 
the east while studying the early morning sky at the end of 
last month, must have seen it Mars is strongly red in colour, 
and we can well understand why the ancients named it atter 
the pagan God of War. 


Mars is steadily approaching the 
Earth, and by next spring its 
distance from us will be only a 
little over 60 million miles. This 
will be its nearest for the present, 
though on occasions it can come 
within 35 million miles—as will be 
the case in 1971. 

We have learned a great deal 
about Mars, but there are still 
many problems which baffle us. 
Some of them may be solved 
before very long, because of the 
US space craft. Mariner IV, which 
is on its way to Mars. 

The Mars Mariner looks very 
much the same as the famous 
Venus probe, Mariner II, which 
was launched in 1962 and passed 
within 22,000 miles of Venus. 
Mariner IV carries a television 
camera, with the object of sending 


back “close-range” pictures of the 
Martian surface. , 

Difficult Matter 

This is likely to ' be a very 
difficult matter. It has been done 
successfully in the case of the 
Moon, but the Moon is only a 
quarter of a million miles away, 
which, astronomically, > is very 
close indeed. Moreover, the 
Mariner rockets will take some 
time yet to reach the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mars, so that the 
problems of guidance and control 
are enormously increased. 

Mars is not a large world—its 
diameter is only 4,200 miles. 
Telescopes show that it has a 
reddish surface, upon which are 
darker patches. The dark patches 
are permanent, and seem to be due 



Mars and other planets of the Solar System 


world, not a dead 
one, which is enough 
to make it of special 
interest to us. 

The white areas at 
the Martian poles are 
certainly due to a 
thin layer of some icy 
or frosty deposit, so 
that there must be a 
certain amount of 
moisture, even though 
there are no seas. 

The thin atmos¬ 
phere of Mars con¬ 
tains very little 
oxygen gas, but there 
must be a certain 
amount, and during 
the past year it has 
been possible to track 


to living organisms of some kind. 

The Martian “vegetation” is 
not likely to be of high type. We 
can hardly expect trees, bushes or 
flowering plants, because the night- 
temperature is too cold, and the 
planet’s atmosphere too thin. Yet 
we believe that Mars is a living 


down a certain amount of water 
vapour also. Clouds often occur, 
but they are nothing like our own 
rain-clouds. No rain can have 
fallen over Mars for many 
millions of years, and the clouds 
are more in the nature of dust- 
storms 


No astronomers now believe 
that the famous “canals ”—straight 
streaks crossing the reddish parts 
of Mars—are artificial. Neither 
are they so straight and regular as 
they were once thought. Yet they 
are very strange objects, and there 
is nothing else quite like them in 
the Solar System. They are hard 
to see, and close-up studies of 
them by means of rockets provide 
our only real means of finding out 
more about them. 

Temperature 

Measurements 

The Mars Mariner will also 
carry out temperature measure¬ 
ments, and try to find out just 
what gases make up the planet’s 
thin, dry atmosphere. 

It would be too much to hope 
that these first experiments will be 
really successful* The only Rus¬ 
sian Mars probe so far sent up 
was “lost” before it had com¬ 
pleted half its journey. 

It is not planned to land the 
American space craft, Mariner IV, 
on the Martian surface; that will 
follow later. But ambitious plans 
are now being drawn up, and at 
least we may be sure that the 
strange Red Planet is no longer 
beyond our reach. 
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SEE WHY No. 2 REACHING FOR THE MOON 


WHY? 

Why does Man want to explore Space? For exactly the same reason that 
drove his ancestors to try crossing an unknown river on a floating log 


TVf AN has always had an unconquer¬ 
able desire to find out what is 
beyond present knowledge. 

It took thousands of years to improve 
the floating log into a sea-going ship and 
find out what was beyond the Atlantic. 
It took only about 13 years to develop 
the rocket from the German V-2 of 1944 
to the one which launched Sputnik 1—the 
first man-made contrivance to go into 
orbit round our Earth, on 4th October, 
1957. And it was less than four years 
more to the first manned space-ship to 
circle the Earth—the Vostok, piloted by 
Yuri Gagarin, in April, 1961. 

Space Littered With 
Odds and Ends 

There have been many spectacular 
launchings since that memorable event, 
and the nearer parts of Space are littered, 
one might say, with scientific odds and 
ends from the several hundred Space 
probes sent up to study both military 
and peaceful problems brought to light 
in the headlong race to get the first Man 
on the Moon. 

One Russian vehicle orbited the Moon 
and shot back crude TV pictures of the 
far side, giving us our first glimpse of 
the always hidden half of Earth’s own 
satellite. And an American probe flew 
to Venus. 

The Russians have orbited three men 
in one vehicle and the Americans plan 
to launch their Gemini two-man capsule 
this Spring. All these flights are providing 
knowledge for the building and manning 
of the vehicles which will eventually reach 
the Moon with a living crew and enable 
its members to return to Earth and tell 
us of their adventure. 

Space experts tell us that this will be 
before the next total eclipse of the Moon 
is seen in Britain, in 1974. 

“Greatest Scientific 
Achievements ” 

So it is less than ten years since the 
first sputnik orbited our world, and now 
a Moon landing is pretty confidently 
predicted in less than that time into the 
future. Nor, one supposes, will man rest 
content with reaching the Moon, any 
more than the successors of Christopher 
Columbus were content to confine their 
voyages to the West Indies. 

When cosmonaut Gagarin returned 
triumphantly to Earth, the radio 
astronomer, Professor Bernard Lovell of 
Jodrell Bank, said, “I consider this is one 
of the greatest scientific achievements in 
the history of Man. I think the problem 
of getting men to the planets in a rocket 
is still in the realms of Space fiction, but 
the major scientific problems, so far as 

Continued on next page 



This artist’s impression shows a Saturn rocket carrying a three-man Apollo-C spacecraft blasting off for the Moon 
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lunar man is concerned, are now 
in the process of rapid solution.” 

But only ten years ago, a 
manned orbit round the Earth, 
was still in the realms of Space 
fiction, too. 

If. astronauts needed any 
encouragement to reach the 
Moon as quickly as possible, 
the RANGER VII flight last 
July provided the spur. 

From a specially designed space- 
probe, high definition television 
cameras scanned the surface of the 
Moon as the probe, hurtled 
towards the pock-marked face at 
a speed of about 6,000 mph. In 
all, 4,316 pictures were taken and 
flashed back to Earth 1 before the 
final blackout came. They pro¬ 
vided scientists and astronomers 
with photographs 4,000 times more 
detailed than any previous Moon 
picture available. 

Strange Object in a 
Moon Crater 

For the first time tiny craters 
a few yards across became clearly 
visible. Designers working on 
models of the Moon exploration 
vehicles had an incredibly clear 
sight of the ground their vehicles 
would eventually lumber over. 
Hitherto it had been all guess- 
work. 

The last picture taken by 
RANGER VII was scanned from 
only about three miles up. Lying 
in a crater is a strange, irregular 
object about 300 feet long, rather 
like a jagged piece of rock. 

What is it? No one knows. 
This object has posed a new lunar 
riddle which does not look like 
being satisfactorily answered until 
man lands there. 

So far as America is concerned, 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration have much survey 
work to do before the actual 
Moon landing. There are to be 
at least two more RANGER 
flights. Pictures taken split 
seconds before an impact are the 
only way of getting a really close 
look at the Moon’s surface to 
help decide upon a suitable land¬ 
ing area. 

Astronauts Landing in 
Cosmic Dust 

If the Moon's surface is deep in 
cosmic dust, the landing astronauts 
could sink helplessly into it. The 
swirling clouds of grit flying freely 
in an airless, low gravity atmos¬ 
phere just above touch-down, 
might make a “soft” landing 
impossible, with no precise horizon 
to help an astronaut judge when 
to switch off the touch-down 
retro-rocket. 

After the RANGER series will 
come the SURVEYOR probes. 
These heavier spacecraft will be 
equipped with high definition tele¬ 
vision cameras capable of function¬ 
ing for about a month after a 
“soft” landing on the Moon. As 
Continued on page 10 
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Russian cosmonaut, Major Yuri Gagarin, shook the world when 
he made one orbit of the Earth in the Vostok I spacecraft 



America’s Dyna-Soar Space Glider will orbit the Earth and 
then use its oddly-shaped wings to glide back to base 


America’s Telstar II communications satellite, and the Russian 
Lunik III, which photographed the Moon’s “ hidden ” side 


So far, we only know the 
adventure-the build-up for 
Our pictures record how 
astronauts have got off the 
way and returned. Bey one 



Seven of America's astronauts. From left: Scott Carpenter, 
Gordon Cooper, John Glenn, Virgil Grissom, Walter Schirra, Alan 
Shepard, and Donald Slayton 



Engines thundering, this giant Mercury-Atlas rocket blasts off at 
Cape Kennedy carrying another astronaut into space 



This cutaway drawing of America’s two-man Gemini space capsule she 
' in their cabin and their specially devised space suits 
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DVENTURE 

very beginning of the 
the first Moon landing. 
American and Russian 
Earth into space a little 
f this waits the Unknown. 




iws the astronauts Training lift from a Mercury capsule for 
> Alan Shepard, first American in Space 



All dressed up, Alan Shepard makes his way to the rocket that eventually 
carried him on a pioneering 297-mile sub-orbital journey into space 


SPACE 

DIARY 

GAGARIN 

Vostok 1, 12th April 

1961—one orbit 26,000 
miles 

SHEPARD 

Freedom 7, 5th May 
1961—sub-orbital 297 
miles 

GRISSOM 

Liberty Bell 7, 21st 
July 1961—sub-orbital 
303 miles 

TITOV 

Vostok 2, 6th August, 

1961— 17 orbits 435,000 
miles 

GLENN 

Friendship 7, 20th 
February 1962—three 
orbits 80,000 miles 

CARPENTER 

Aurora 7, 24th May, 
19,62—three orbits 
80,000 miles 

NIKOLAYEV 

Vostok 3, 11th August 

1962 — sixty-four orbits 
1,640,000 miles ' 

POPOVICH 

Vostok 4, 12th August 

1962 — fourty-eight 
orbits 1,230,000 miles 

SHIRR A 

Sigma 7, 3rd October 

1962 — six orbits 161,000 
miles 

COOPER 

Faith 7, 15th May 1963 
— twenty-two orbits 
572,000 miles 

BYKOVSKY 

Vostok 5, 14th June 

1963 — eighty-two 
orbits 2,175,000 miles 

TERESHKOVA 

Vostok 6, 16th June 

1963- forty-nineorbiis 
1,240,000 miles . 

KOMAROV 

FEOKTISTOV 

YEGOROV 

Voskhod 1, 12th Octo¬ 
ber 1964—sixteen 
orbits 435,000 miles 

Total : 311 orbits and 
8,074,000 miles 

Man has spent 459 
hours 43 minutes in 
Space to date 
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. well as pictures, these remote 
survey stations will transmit vital 
information on how hot and how 
• cold it gets as the Sun’s rays 
traverse the lunar landscape. 

Each SURVEYOR will be 
equipped with a tiny probe which 
can dig a hole into the Moon’s 
surface, and after analysing the 
■ “Moon’s soil ”■ it will radio its 
findings back to Earth. The 
SURVEYOR programme should 
be in full swing by the end of 
this year. 

Spacecraft As a 
Mapping Satellite 

Another series of fact-finding 
probes called ORBITER will be 
launched about the same time. 
Instead of landing, the spacecraft 
will act as a mapping satellite by 
orbiting as low as possible and 
continuously taking low level tele¬ 
vision pictures at each circuit. 

Capable of working for long 
periods, the ORBITER series 
should give NASA planners the 
final choice of landing sites. 

The three-man APOLLO cap¬ 
sules are designed to be placed in 
a “parking” orbit around the 
Earth, and at a later stage in their 
development they will be used as 
“once around the Moon and 
peep” vehicles, which will not 
land. 

Then, about 1970 or at least 
before 1975. the spacecraft will 
have been perfected for the long 
avvr.ited flight which will land a 
man on the Moon. 

Regular Orbit 
Round the Moon 

The present plans for this final 
vehicle are that it will be made up 
of three sections, which will park 
together in a regular orbit around 
the Moon. One or two of the 
three-man crew will then climb 
into the Lunar Excursion Module 
and detach themselves from the 
Command Module. After firing 
the retro-rockets they will descend 
and land, make a short survey 
round the craft, load aboard a few 
samples, and then, at the correct 


time, blast off again and rendez¬ 
vous with the orbiting Command 
Module. After transferring to the 
main craft, the astronauts will then 
come out of orbit and return to 
Earth with their samples and 
fantastic story. The Excursion 
Module, with its ungainly feet, will 
be abandoned in lunar orbit. 

Beyond this stage, scientists and 
designers are planning even more 
ambitious surveys of the Moon 
with tracked vehicles and pres¬ 
surised hemispherical living 
quarters. Some scientists even 
dream of colonising the Moon 
before the end of the century. 
After all, man has been living con¬ 
tinuously at the South Pole for 
about eight years now, and only a 
few years ago many thought that 
this was well beyond the limit of 
his endurance. 

Because the Russians are not 
nearly so frank as the Americans . 
about their space plans, we have 
no idea what they are planning 
in the near future. Each Russian 
space conquest so far has been 
used as political propaganda,, so 
Western observers generally expect 
some new development around 
May Day, or during the month of 
October, two dates in the year 
when the Soviet revolution is 
celebrated. 
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Confidence of 
Russian Designers 

However, the last spacecraft 
launched by the Russians had 
many unusual features which. 
Western observers say. show the 
extreme confidence of the Russian 
designers. It re-entered after only 
16 orbits but it is believed that 
this was because a fault had 
developed in the cabin pressure 
system. Knowing the amazing 
attention that the Russians lavish 
on their craft, it can be only a 
matter of months now before a 
second of these craft is in orbit. 
Very probably we shall see several 
units coupled in space, in prepara¬ 
tion for Moon flight at a later 
date. 

Western experts believe that a 
close orbital flight around the 
Moon by Russian cosmonauts may 
take place in October 1967—the 
50th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. 

Although the actual landing 
may be ten years away, astronaut 
travellers are already living' in a 
world of make-believe Moon flight 
and landing. They practise the 
complicated and difficult man¬ 
oeuvres of coupling service 




The first landings on the Moon will probably be made by unmanned vehicles. One such vehicle 
is here seen with a tractor-type machine emerging from it. 


modules together to make a Moon 
train, without actually leaving a 
large hangar. Other astronauts 
practise Moon walking with a 
device which diminishes Earth 
gravity and allows the men to 
take huge strides with ease. 

Feeding Problems 
In Space 

Feeding is a most important 
aspect of space flight, and naturally 
this department of space research 
is working at full stretch. *At 
NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Centre 
at Houston, Texas, technologists 
and astronauts are trying to find 
the answers to feeding spacemen 
in the weightless state. 

An astronaut will need about 
one pound of food per day to 
keep him alive and alert during 
his flight to the Moon and back. 
But eating on Earth is helped by 
gravity. After food is swallowed 
it is held down in the stomach by 
gravity. The astronaut will have 
to cope with swallowed food 
which wants to “float” freely in 
his stomach and no-one yet knows 
what effect weightlessness will 
have on stomach muscles after 
returning to Earth, even if 
astronauts learn to cope in space. 

Weightlessness 
In Flight . 

This must be one reason why 
Professor Florkin is worried about 
astronauts making extended flights 
in a state of weightlessness. 

So far, food for space flight has 
none of the mouth-watering 
attraction of its earthbound 
counterpart. If drink is not con¬ 
fined to its container when in a 
state of weightlessness, an 
astronaut could drown by inhaling 


Left : This is the sort of view 
the first men on the Moon may 
have as they come in to land in 
their Lunar Excursion Module. 
Right : A M Moonman ” taking 
geological samples 


the floating blob of liquid. Crumbs 
in space could be dangerous too. 
If they got inside a space suit, 
they could cause extreme discom¬ 
fort, and there would be little an 
astronaut, confined to a very small 
capsule, could do about it. 

Solid food is being devised in 
bite-sized cubes preserved in 
plastic bags. Experiments are 
being conducted to make such 
palatable things as scrambled-egg 
squares and bite-sized bacon cubes. 
Astronaut Gordon Cooper tried 
out cubes of apricot, pineapple, 
and strawberry when he was in “ 
orbit in May, 1963. He reported 
that he was able to eat them easily 
and that they tasted fine. 

Drinks will be mainly taken 
from’squeeze pouches of plastic. 
And there may be a way of heat¬ 


ing water for preparing freeze- 
dried food and making food drinks 
in the APOLLO craft. 

Thousands of Scientists 
At Work 

Food technicians are confident 
they can supply the food for space 
exploration. And space doctors 
are confident that the human body 
will adjust to the strange demands 
placed upon it. 

In America 50,000 scientists, 
doctors, and engineers are work¬ 
ing directly on space flight. There 
could be an equally large number 
in Russia. Soon we must take 
our ringside seats to watch the 
most spectacular feat that man has 
ever attempted. 

D. ROYSTON BOOTH 
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LITTLE GIRL WITH A 
BIG FUTURE 

A T ' eight years old, Verina Greenlaw, of London, is so 
talented that she could make a brilliant career in several 
professions. Already she has starred in six films, and, as a 
ballerina, has won 97 medals and six cups for dancing. 

She speaks fluent French and 
Italian and is learning German. 
She also enjoys Maths and French 
History and plays Beethoven on 
the piano. She loves animals, 
especially her own fox terrier and 
two poodles. 

Undecided as to what she would 
like to be when she grows up, 
Verina thinks she might become 
a dancer. Then again, she would 
like to be an actress like Leslie 
Caron. She has just appeared 
with Leslie and Cary Grant in his 
latest film Father Goose, which 
opened in London at Christmas. 

“Talks in Riddles” 

Verina thinks Cary Grant i$ 
wonderful: “He’s so nice, is very 
funny, and talks to you in riddles,” 
she said. 

During a boat sequence in 
which Verina and Cary Grant 
were being filmed, he saved her 
from going under when their 
boat capsized in the huge tank. 

“I was a bit frightened,” said 
Verina, “as I was wearing heavy 
winter clothing. But Mr. Grant 
was so kind and funny that I 
didn't mind getting wet.” (Neither 
would hundreds of Cary Grant 
fans if he were there to save 
them!) 




A girl of many 
talents, Verina 
practises ballet- 
steps and (right) 
she is seen in a 
sequence from 
Father Goose, with 
Cary Grant and 
Leslie Caron 


imimumiimiiSlSTERSiniiiiiHMimnii^ THEIR JUKE BOX 


'Y\7 r iTH the approval of the school 
governors, Miss Dundon, 

headmistress of the SS Fisher and 
More Secondary School, Widnes, 
Liverpool, hired a juke box. Now 
the 600 girls have lunchtime Beat 
sessions at the press of a button. 

“We didn’t believe it at first,” 
said head girl Pat Kenny. “Every¬ 
body thinks Miss Dundon is 
wonderful! ” 

“Wet or cold lunchtimes can be 
a problem,” explained Miss 

Dundon. “It’s unreasonable to 

expect the girls to just sit around.” 

Three optimists from the boys’ 
school tried to join a Beat session, 
but were turned away: “They 
will have their . /* 1 

chance when we 

have a joint social,” 
said Miss Dundon. 



“You might be first in 
English and first in geo¬ 
graphy, but I’m first in 
the playground when the 
bell goes! ** 

IlilEllllllllllIIlllIIIIIIIIIIIlilllllllllilillllllllllllllll^ 
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This week CN invites 
you to meet American _ 
singer, radio, television 
and film actor 
RICK NELSON. 



A MERICAN singer RICK NELSON has 
M an apt-sounding title for his newest 
record. It's called A Happy Guy . This 
22-year-old singer (real name Eric Hilliard 
Nelson) should be happy, for he has a 
20-year-contract with Decca which 
guarantees him £350,000. 

A Rock 9 n f Roll star at 16, Rick has 
since become a radio, TV, and film actor 
as well as a pop star. He has sold more 
than 20 million records and has made the 
Charts on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Although he has not been in the British Hit 
Parade for a while, it is possible that his 
latest disc might put him there once 
more.. Born in Teaneck, New Jersey, he 
now lives in Hollywood Hills with his 
wife, Kristin, and their young daughter. 

Rick (he dropped the ‘ y 1 from his name 
because it sounded childish) likes baseball, 
basketball, tennis, collecting records, and 
wearing blue jeans. He dislikes phoney 
people and wearing ties. 
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TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


TELLING OTHER ANIMALS 
TO KEEP OFF 

'THE way animals mark out or recognise their own special 
areas is a fascinating subject. 

Most small birds use song-posts, 
on which they perch and sing 
loudly to proclaim their owner¬ 
ship. They may also fluff out 
their feathers and spread their 
wings in a threatening manner, to 
keep off rivals;. Larger birds, such 
as the black grouse, have very 


by 


Maxwell Knigfit 


select little areas of ground on 
which they will display their 
plumage and even attack intruders. 

How birds such as robins and 
blackbirds kno\V the limits of their 
territories is rather puzzling. They 
must have landmarks—bushes, 
fences, or possibly some part of a 
building—which act as guides. 

Lizards may well have the same 
system, and their sharp eyes aid 
them in spotting unwanted 
members of their kind. Stickle¬ 
backs must also be guided by 
sight, as are some frogs, though 


these are also warned by the 
croaks of other males. 

Mammals depend mostly on 
scent to mark out their territories, 
and some of them do this even in 
captivity. When put into a new 
and clean cage or enclosure, they 
will in some way, according to 
their habit, define the boundaries. 

Many mammals have, in various 
parts of their bodies, special 
glands containing a liquid with a 
very distinctive smell. This is 
deposited in suitable places to 
mark the area required. 

Such well-known species as 
badgers, stoats, and weasels have 
these glands under their tails, and 
they will rub against a stone, tree, 
or other object in order to “mark 
scent,” as it is called. I once had 
a mongoose which would do this 
in any strange room, as soon as it 
was running free in it. 

Skunks, those black-and-white 
members of the weasel family 
which inhabit North and Central 



During the mating season, roe deer leave some of their scent 
on sapling trees at the border of their territories j 0 fm Markham 


America, are renowned for their 
ability to emit a strong odour 
which, to the scent glands of us 
human beings, can be most 
unpleasant. 

Roe deer have scent glands on 
the forehead. When, in the 
mating season, they sweep their 
antlers to and fro on sapling 


trees, they leave some scent at the 
borders of their territories. 

Of course, these various scents 
can be used for other purposes, 
too—for the apposite sex to 
attract mates, for example, or to 
leave a trail which can be used 
again and enable the animals to 
find their way about. 



'THERE have been many 
* curious finishes to games 
of chess. The ending in the 
following game must rate as one 
of the most extraordinary! 


WHITE 

1. P—K4 

2. P—Q4 

3. P—K5 

4. P—QB3 

5. PxP 

6. N—B3 

7. N—B3 

8. B—Q3 

9. B x P ch 

10. N—N5 ch 

11. P—KR4 

12. Q—N4 


BLACK 
P—K3 
P—Q4 
P—QB4 
PxP 
B—N5 ch 
N—QB3 
KN—K2 
0—0 
KxB 
K—N3 
NxQP 
P—B4 


1 


6 

ip 


H 



II 

i 



m 


tit 






i 


i 





t 

a 

I, 

a 



m 


a 



u g i e 

u 



a 






a 

a 




la 

& 


ii 


a 


ftp 

•EH; 



a 


Now study the position and try 
to find how r White wins. 

T. MARSDEN 

Answer on page 16 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Doreen meets Diana Clifton-Peach 



Famous Olympic Skater 


Diana clifton-peach: Well, naturally I've been 
tempted to, Doreen, but I don't for three very important 
reasons. 

DOREEN : Because it isn't good for you ? 

DIANA CLIFTON-PEACH: Certainly. Particularly if like 
me you have to be in absolutely tip-top health all the 
time. If I smoked I would neverlastout through a Skating 
Championship.I'd be puffed withi n the first thirty seconds. 

DOREEN: You certainly would. That's an important 
reason. 

DIANA CLIFTON-PEACH: But there are others. I don't 
think any girl can be really smart and chic when she 
smells of stale tobacco smoke .,. and that means your 
clothes as well as your breath. 

DOREEN : But many of my girl-friends do smoke* 

DIANA CLIFTON-PEACH: That's no reason why you 
should copy them. The best thing is never to start. Take 
it from me, boys are more impressed with a girl who is 
clean and fresh and herself, 

Diana Clifton-Peach says: 

SMART GIRLS DON’T SMOKE 
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picture 

serial 


Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 





The Capulets and the 
Montagues were two of 
the richest families in 
Verona. Because of a 
deadly feud between the 
two houses , the possi¬ 
bility of Romeo (a 
Montague) and Juliet 
(<a Capulet) ever meeting 
was remote. 

Besides , Romeo was 
helplessly in love with 
Rosaline , a girl who , 
unhappily for Romeo , 
did not love him. 

Sleepless and discon¬ 
solate , Romeo began to 
avoid his friends , wishing 
only to be left alone to 
think of his one great 
love . 

Finally his best friend , 
Benvolio, decided that 
something had to be 
done to arouse Romeo 
from his state of gloom. 


I. 44 You are wasting your time pining for a girl who doesn't love you," 
Benvolio told Romeo. 11 Find one who will. Rosaline is not the only 
girl in the world—nor the prettiest, as you will soon find out if only you 
will stir yourself.” Benvolio went on to say that he had been invited to 
Lord Capulet’s banquet. Romeo ought to go too. Rosaline would be 
there and so would a lot of other lovely girls. 44 There will be plenty 
from which to choose,” he continued. 44 Give yourself a chance.” 


2. Although Romeo knew that Benvolio was doing his best to 
help, he sprang to Rosaline's defence at the suggestion that 
other girls were prettier. He said that no-one in the world 
could possibly be more beautiful than Rosaline. 44 Nonsense,” 
Benvolio replied. “She is not really beautiful at all.” 


3. “ But it is impossible 
for me to go to the 
banquet,” Romeo told 
his friend. 14 Imagine 
what would happen if 
I, a Montague, were 
found among theguests 
in Capuiet's house' 
Besides, I'd be recog< 
nised even before 
stepped inside the 
door.” 

Having at last 
aroused Romeo from 
his gloomy thoughts, 
Benvolio then sug¬ 
gested that they both 
went wearing masks. 
To this, after some 
argument, Romeo 
agreed. But Benvolio 
realised that Romeo 
was only going in the 
hope of getting a sight 
of his fair Rosaline. 


5. Tybalt, a cousin of Lord 
Capulet, at once recognised 
Romeo's voice. A Montague 
in their midst! He called 
out for a boy to fetch his 
sword. 

Denouncing Romeo to Lord 
Capulet, Tybalt got ready to 
strike, but was restrained. 




6. Tybalt was amazed 
when Lord Capulet 
stayed his arm. The fact 
was that Lord Capulet, 
who was the girl's 
father, did not want to 
create a scene in front 
of his guests. He told 
Tybalt to take no notice 
of the young man and to 
stop frowning. But 
Tybalt growled that 
frowns were fitting when 
such a man as Romeo 
—a Montague—was a 
guest in their household. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 
£300 FOR A SHARP-EYED BOY 


mentioned in CN last week, a stamp collector’s dream 
came true not long ago for Colin Sherriff, of Dunfermline, 
Scotland. 


Wealthy specialist collectors are 
willing to pay large sums for rare 
errors. They are confident that if 
ever they decide ^to sell their 
collections, other specialists will 
vie with one another to secure the 
coveted rarities. 

At first glance a recent issue 
from New' Zealand seems to have 
Next week Colin’s freak stamp, a printing error. Pictured right, it 
still on its first day cover, will be is one of a long series of stamps 
sold in the London auction rooms showing the New Zealand coat-of- 
of H. R. Harmer, Ltd. It is arms. 


On 4th September, 1964, the 
day when two special stamps 
were issued to mark the opening 
of the new Forth Road Bridge, 
Colin went to his local post office. 
There he bought some of the 3d. 
and 6d. stamps for his collection. 

Colin also wanted some first 
day covers, so he stuck one of 


by C. W. Hill 


each value on two envelopes he 
had addressed to himself. As he 
posted them, he noticed that the 
6d. stamp seemed strange, for the 
central stripe of blue colour was 
missing. 


DO NOT MISS THIS f 

Over 100 Stamps of the 
British Commonwealth, Tris¬ 
tan Da Cunha, St. Helena, 

British Honduras, Seychelles, 

Cyprus, etc. Obsolete, 

Scarce, New and Interesting 
Issues. 



(Acfuaf Sire) 

(Please tell parents) 


A UNIQUE SMALL STAMP TO 
INTRODUCE A BIG BARGAIN 

All for I/- (4 3d. stamps) only 
Post Free to all new applicants 
to join the Sterling Stamp Club 
(Admission Free—Many Advan¬ 
tages )—Requesting a Selection 
of Commonwealth and Foreign 
Stamps on 10 days’ approval 
(without approvals 3/6d.) 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE (oept. cnh6>, LANCING, SUSSEX 


1g hungar,ah e <«st l es, PACKETS 

to everyone ordering one of these 


50 diff. 100 diff. 

(^Argentine 1/3 Austria 2/3 
Brazil 1/6 Bulgaria 3/6 

> Canada 1/6 chile 6/- 

) Ecuador 5/- china 1/6 

^Iceland 11/- Germany 1/6 
) Israel 7/- India 3/- 

Lux’bourg 3/6 Latvia 30/- 

> M’churia 4/-N. Zealand 10/- 

»Mexico 2/6 Portugal 3/9 
D Pakistan 3/3 Roumania 3/6 
. Persia 2/6 Salvador 17/6 
l Peru 3/- 200 diff. 

? Russia 2/9 B. Empire 5/- 

5 S. Africa 2/9 France 6/- 

} Turkey 2/- Italy 6/- 

Please tell your parents 
Postage 3d. extra C. W. O. LIST FREE 

BATTSTAMPS (18) 

16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


10 diff. 

Afghanistan 4/6 
icat. 13/6) 
Formosa 1/6 

Liberia 1/9 

Sudan 1/9 

Zanzibar 3/3 

25 diff. 

Columbia 1/6 

Europe 
Jamaica 
Lebanon 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
San Marino 1/6 
Triangulars 3/6 


2/6 

2/9 

2 /- 

3/3 

2/3 


rDCC A MAGNIFICENT 
rnCC COLLECTION OF HORSES 
ALL MULTICOLOURED LARGE STAMPS 
INCLUDING THREE TRIANGULARS 



Just send us a 3d. stamp for postage of 
Approvals and free gift. If you are under 
16, please tell your parents. {Approvals and 
gift to U.K. only.) 

WU LFRU NA STAMP CO.(Dep, CN40), 
6A CORNH1LL. DORCHESTER, DORSET 





FREE 30 U.S.A. STAMPS 

including 12 Commemoratives of the Wild 
West, etc., value over 5/-. 

Just semi k&i. stamp end asic to see my 
priced booklets of Foreign and Colonial 
stamps on lk days’ approval. 

Please tell your Parents. 

CAPTAIN MARTIN CAMPBELL 
(Dept. CF), 29 Palatine Road, 
Goring-by-Sea, Worthing, Sussex 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 41d. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


FREE 


great Britain i96i rnrr 

EUROPA SET of 3 VALS NlLt 

(Catalogued at 3/6 Per Set) 

To all who ask to see my Great Britain or 
Colonial Approvals or both —• please state 
which. 3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS, CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.3 


SUNDAY MIRROR 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1965 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, and craft-work 

Entries are invited for the eighteenth annual exhibition 
to be held in London in September. 

All children aged 17 years and under may enter. 

For full details of entry and awards send 
stampedy addressed envelope to : 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART, (LEAFLET A), 

Sunday Mirror, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries : 5th MARCH, 1965 

Advisory Committee: 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Alan Davie, Mr. Jack Firth, Mr. Tom Hudson, 
Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. Frank Tuckett. 


expected to realise about £300. Usually these stamps have their 
The cover is pictured here. face value inscribed in the white 



Some mint specimens of the spaces at the top and bottom of 
same 6d. stamp, also bought in the design. The new stamp, how- 
Dunfermline, are being offered in ever, has been overprinted “7d. 
the same sale. Postage.” ' 

“Why do stamps with printing It has been issued because at 
errors realise such high prices?” present the New Zealand Post 
you may ask. The answer is Office has no 7d. stamp in its 
simply that every collector likes definitive series. While one is 
to have in his album a stamp being printed, this provisional 
which few other collectors possess, issue will be on sale. 


PICTURES AND PAIRS 



FROM THE 
TOP 

Begin at the top line and work 
downwards, taking one letter from 
each line, to spell the names of 
four occupations. 

T B L A 
A A R A 
T N I W 
K Y I L 
E S O E 
T R R R 


Answers to puzzles are on page 16 


Study the twelve drawings above 
and then see if you can pair them 
off. (For instance : skull—cross- 
bones.) 


ODD PLAYER 
OUT 

One of the sportsmen below 
is out of place among his 
companions. Which, and 
why? 

Jimmy Greaves, Ken Jones, 
Ian St. John, Gordon Banks, 
Cliff Jones. 
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'Jhe 1965 edition of The Stamp 
Collectors Annual is now 
available from Harris Publica¬ 
tions, 27 Maiden Lane, London. 
W.C.2, price 5s. Greece, Mali, 
and Tristan da Cunha are among 
the countries described in long 
articles. Other features include a 
guide to the world’s currencies, 
a list of British stamp clubs, study 
circles, and specialist societies. 

'J’he last picture this week is one 
of a new series of stamps 
issued in the West African republic 
of Togo. It depicts a Boeing 707 
jet airliner and the flag of Togo. 

The new series marks the 
inauguration of the country's 
national airline, AIRTOGO, which 
links Togo to Nigeria, Dahomey, 
and other West African countries. 



INITIALS FOR 
THE ANSWERS 

Add an initial to the answer to the 
first part of each clue, and you 
will find that you have also 
answered the second half. 

A musical instrumen t—a 
musical symbol. 

Fortune—courage. 

Painting—a horse-drawn vehicle. 
Architectural feature—a tree. 
Part of the ear—a sphere. 

WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues will , 
if written below each other, read 
the same down as across . 

Walk lamely 
Image 
Additional 
Urgent request 

PICK THE 
PROVERB 



Can you arrange the words above 
so that they form a proverb? 
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The same Eskimo hunters who had first shot and then set the seal- 
pup Ah-Leek free had now found him again. Believing him to be 
a kindly spirit sent to watch over them, they decided to take him 
captive. 

Whep the five hunters set off in their umiak, Ah-Leek was left 
pegged to the shore by a long cord tied to his flipper, with only the 
Eskimo boy Andrew for company. 


9. The White Hunter! 

A H-LEEK saw the boat go off, 
and thought he was alone. 
Then he tried to bite through the 
thong which held him prisoner. 
Had the cord been cotton or hemp, 
he might have succeeded, but it 
was a thong of caribou hide. 

His teeth were strong enough to 
eat fish, but not to nip through 
the tough . strip of hide. When 
he finally gave up, he lay panting, 
and it was then that Andrew came 
to talk to him. 

The boy had been looking for 
food. He had collected about 20 
eggs, and even managed to catch 
two early-hatched goslings. From 

by ARTHUR 
CATHERALL 

the side of the stream he had 
gathered fragments of long-dead 
wood, and when this had dried out 
a little he proposed to light a 
fire and cook a meal. 

In a land where life can be so 
hard, the children are not worried 
, whether eggs are fresh or not. 
And goslings, which children 
from more civilised countries 
might delight in fondling, were no 
more than a good mouthful of 
food to a boy like Andrew. 

He squatted on his , haunches 
beside Ah-Leek and began to talk 
to the seal pup. He praised him 
for his kindness in leading them 
to the dead whales, and when Ah- 
Leek simply lay there, watchful, 
panting, the young Eskimo went 
on to thank him for saving his life 
on the ice. 

“When the women come,” 
Andrew said earnestly, “they will 
all be told how you saved us 
from hunger. You will be the 
Great Spirit of our people, and 
we shall always have good hunting 
■ because of you.” 

He stretched out a hand. Ah- 
Leek gave a short, startled bark 
and tried to flop away, but his 
imprisoned hind flipper held him 
fast. Andrew drew back his hand, 
looking guiltily behind him. He 
was glad there were none of the 
l men about to see him. They 
3 would have been very angry at 
^the thought that he had tried to 
make friends with this seal spirit. 

Silently he moved away, and 
began to shave his firewood into 


nest. The loon was a large bird, 
and its eggs would be large, too. 
Two or three such eggs would 
make a handsome breakfast, 
especially with sorrel and willow 
leaves to add the flavour instead 
of salt. 

Curling up without cover of any 
kind, Andrew lay for a few 
moments watching the light to the 
north. The sky was without a 
cloud, and the twilight lasted a 
long time. Up in the north there 
was a peculiar light which white 
men called the “ice-blink.” It 
was reflected light from the ice¬ 
fields, which for the time being 
had been blown away from the 
land. 

A CHANGE of wind could 
easily blow the ice back 
again, but Andrew was not worry¬ 
ing about a thing like that. After 
suffering the great misfortune of 
a damaged boat, the loss of their 
outboard motor, and failing to 
kill a walrus, they had been 
blessed with three huge killer 
' whales. He dropped off to sleep 
to dream of tremendous meals of 
whale meat, and great pieces of 
whale blubber. Everybody would 


hungry. But he was making no 
sound. He was listening. He 
could hear things too faint for the 
ears of even an Eskimo boy. He 
could hear sounds from the distant 
thicket, from the caribou mother 
and her calf. 

The calf was already strong 
enough to skip about, but the 
mother was anxious to keep her 
baby under cover for at least 
another day. Then they would 
join the herd inland. At this time 
of the year the fierce, cream- 
coloured Arctic wolves came down 
to the coast, searching for the 
caribou. A two-day-old baby was 
not quite strong enough to keep 
up with a herd going full gallop 
when chased by a pack of wolves. 

Ah-Leek’s sensitive ears picked 
up a score of sounds no human 
ears could have heard. Some¬ 
where close to the sleeping boy 
there was the merest whisper of 
movement from the new grass. It 
was made by a mother lemming, 
introducing her babies to the out¬ 
side world for the first time. 

The lemming was so small that 
a man could have covered it with 
his hand. Its fur was warm— 
brown, long, and silky—and the 


fuzz-sticks. Each stick was peeled 
into shavings so that, when 
Andrew used one of his precious 
matches, the fire would start 
easily, and burn well. He cooked 
his eggs and goslings in a pan the 
men had left him, and added some 
herbs he had picked. 

T HE tide went out, and Andrew 
waded almost knee-deep in 
the water to see if there were any 
fish with which the seal pup could 
be fed. The boy did not get wet, 
for his feet and legs were cased in 
high boots. They were hand-made 
by his mother, using sealskin, 
chewed and chewed until the hide 
was soft and flexible, and sewn 
together with caribou sinew. 

This was a “ thread ” which had 
special advantages. The moment 
it got wet, it swelled up, and filled 
the holes the needle had made, so 
that not one drop of water could 
get through. As a result, the 
wearer could walk into the sea, 
or into swamps, and, so long as 
the water did not come over the 
top of his boots, he would keep 
completely dry. 

The nets were empty. Not until 
the tide came in again would 
there be much hope of a catch, 
for the fish came in with the tide, 
and the nets had been staked out 
as the tide was beginning to 
recede. By then the fish were 
swimming back to deeper water. 

Andrew told Ah-Leek how 
sorry he was that there was no 
food, but promised plenty when 
morning came. 

“The tide will bring in herrings, 
and perhaps even fingerling 
salmon. They are very good, and 
before I .eat, you shall have as 
many as you like,” he said, and 
nodded soberly to show that he 
meant every word. 

The sun. which had been 
circling the horizon, dipped out of 
sight. Somewhere inland, where 
melted ice had formed a shallow 
lake over the frozen tundra, a 
loon called. It was a queer call, 
almost like a high-pitched laugh, 
and, heard in the night, could 
easily frighten any youngster not 
born in the wilds as Andrew was. 

Head cocked a little, Andrew 
listened carefully and tried to 
decide where the loon was. He 
decided that next morning he 
would go and find the caller’s 



be very happy when they saw the 
three carcasses waiting on the 
beach. 

There would be no need for 
the men to sail out among the 
ice-pans looking for walrus. They 
could spend the rest of the short 
summer curing great masses of 
whale meat, and catching fish. 
Their storehouses inland would be 
stocked to bursting, and, no 
matter how bitterly hard the 
winter was, no matter how fierce 
the storms were, no one need go 
hungry. 

Ah-Leek was not thinking about 
the coming winter. He was 


Andrew squatted on his 
haunches and began to 
talk to Ah-Leek 


round little body was finished off 
by a cocky white tail no bigger 
than a man’s finger-nail. The 
lemming managed to survive the 
killing cold of the long winter by 
burrowing into the grasses hidden 
by a snow bank, and living off 
the grass roots. 

Now, with three tiny babies no 
bigger than a man’s thumb, it 
came out to look at the brilliant, 
stars which were beginning to show 
in the darkening sky, looking like 
tiny chips of ice. 

Ah-Leek heard the lemming, 
though the noise it made was no 
more than the soft ssssssh of 
grasses being bent aside. In the 
wide expanse of the sea, with 
water washing ceaselessly among 
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the mush-ice, Ah-Leek would not 
have worried about sounds so 
small. Here, however, he was in a 
strange world, and he was alone. 
But for the strange accident which 
had separated him from the rest 
of the other baby seals, he would 
have been far to the west, frolick¬ 
ing with them, and safe because 
of their vast numbers. 

H E lay awake while the stars 
brightened and a thin sliver 
of moon came out. The tide ebbed 

to its farthest point, and for a 
little while there was no sound 
at all from the sea. Then, as the 
tide turned and flowed shorewards, 
wavelets began to break on the 
sandy beach, adding their strange 
hiss to the frightening solitude. 

Inland, gaunt and hungry, a 
huge polar bear ambled towards 
the sea. He had not been lucky 
in his hunting. Three times he 
had been just too slow to catch a 
seal. Twice he had almost got a 
baby walrus, only to be driven off 
by the angry father. 

The bear’s skin hung loose as 
he hunted for food, sniffing the 
ground, hopefully searching for 
anything to eat—even such a 
small thing as a 
jigSil | nest with one or two 

eggs * n — 

Then,, as a puff 
of wind blew in 
from the sea, i it 
seemed as if ‘his 
luck had changed. 
He halted, and his 
head, which looked 
small in comparison 
with his huge back, 
swung snakily from 
side to side while 
his wet black nostrils 
tested the breeze. 

It was bringing 
to him several 
tantalising scents. 
There was the smell 
of seal, a faint man- 
smell, and another 
stronger smell of 
whale meat. 

It seemed too 
good to be true 
that there should be 
three sources of 
food in the area at 
the same time! 

Finally deciding 
from which direction 
the food scents 
came, the bear 
ceased looking for 
nests and headed 
for the coast. 

To the north-east 
a brighter light was 
starting to spread. 
It was the end 
of the short night. 
The sun, which had dipped below 
the horizon no more than four 
hours earlier, was rising again to 
begin a new day. The birds, 

which had been quiet, began to 
call and wing their way out 
towards the sea in search of food. 
The loon called again, stretching 
his handsome neck and winnow¬ 

ing his wings. 

The old he-bear took no notice. 
He hardly saw the thin line of 
gold appear on the distant 

horizon. He saw nothing of the 
breathtaking beauty of the ice out 
to sea as it was lit up by the first 
yellow rays of the sun. He was 
old and very hungry. 

He reached the stream which 

gurgled noisily down towards the 
beach where the three dead killer 
whales still lay. Once more they 
were being washed by the advanc¬ 
ing tide and their scent was strong. 

CO, too, was the scent of seal as 
^ Ah-Leek lay helplessly pegged 
on the shore! 

To be continued 

(D Arthur CatheraU, 1964 
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Extras . . 

Angling 

The Llandudno Sea Anglers* Asso¬ 
ciation, which has just celebrated 
its 6oth anniversary, has more than 
40 junior members under the age 
of 16. 

Athletics 

Ken Matthews (Royal Sutton Cold¬ 
field club) who won the 20 kilo¬ 
metres walk at the Tokyo Olympics, 
has been awarded the Race Walking 
Association’s International Trophy 
as the Best British Walker of the 
Year. 

Badminton 

R. S. McCoig, who last month won 
the Scottish men’s singles cham¬ 
pionship for the eighth successive 
time, will captain his country’s 
team in the international match 
against Ireland in Edinburgh this 
Thursday. 

Ice-Skating: 

Lidiya Skoblikova, who won four 
speed-skating gold medals at the 
Winter Olympics at Innsbruck, 
Austria, has become the first 
woman in the Soviet Union to be 
named as Athlete of the Year. 

Judo 

Midlands Junior Area Contests are 
to be held on 17th January (2.30 pm) 
at the Youth Centre at Solihull, 
near Birmingham. 

Rowing 

Henley Royal Regatta made a 
profit of £1,762 last summer, com¬ 
pared with a loss of £586 in 1963. 

Soccer 

The first leg of the Inter-Cities 
Fairs’- Cup round between Man¬ 
chester United and Everton will be 
played at Old Trafford on 20th 
January (k.o. 7.30 pm). The return 
match, at Goodison Park, is 
arranged for 9th February. 


Students from 
University Col¬ 
lege, London, 
on the way to 
their boat 
prior to a train¬ 
ing row on the 
River Thames 
at Chiswick 



WHY NOT GO CAR RACING ? 


]yjoTOR racing enthusiasts should 
make a point of going along 
to the Racing Car Show which is 
to be held in London’s Olympia 
from 22nd-30th of this month. 

Presented by the British Racing 
and Sports Car Club, this year’s 
Show will give visitors the oppor¬ 
tunity of pitting their skill as hill- 
climb drivers against both the 
clock and Britain’s leading racing 
and hill-climb exponents. 

A special test hill has been 
devised using Miniature cars 
operated by remote control and 
timed electronically. Each 
attempt will be recorded on closed 
circuit television and the times 
will be visible to spectators. A 
prize will be awarded to the com¬ 


petitor recording the fastest time 
each day. 

The Racing Car Show will be 
open each weekday from ten a.m. 
to nine p.m.; admission (which 
includes a souvenir programme 
and guide); adults five shillings, 
children 2s. 6d, 

MEDALS TO SPARE 

^here were ten gold, 15 silver, 
and 26 bronze medals left over 
from the Olympics in Tokyo. So 
the Olympic organising committee 
there is giving them away. 

A complete set is to go to the 
British Museum, and other medals 
to the International Olympic 
Committee and four Japanese 
institutions. 



DON REVIE 
—AND SON 

Ten-year-old 
Duncan Revie can 
hardly fail to get 
the best advice if 
he plans a career 
in football ; his 
father is the 
former England 
player Don Revie, 
now successful 
manager of Leeds 
United. Duncan 
is a wing-half with 
the Leeds nursery 
team, Pudsey 
Juniors 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 3) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
1 Aquatic. 5 Steps. 8 Out. 9 Ability. 
10 Extra. 11 Monet. 13 Timbrel. 

14 Parody. 16 Amulet. 20 Recover. 
22 Noted. 25 Exude. 26 Protest. 
27 Rue. 28 Sites. 29 Rancher. 
DOWN: 1 Alarm. 2 Union. 3 
Twisted. 4 Coyote. 5 Steam. 6 
Enthral. 7 Shallot. 12 Ova. 14 Perseus. 

15 Recruit. 17 Monsoon. 18 Exe. 

19 Draper. 21 Veers. 23 Teeth. 
24 Deter. (P. 12) : CN Chess Club : 
13 P-R5ch K-R3 ; 14 NxKPch P-N4 ; 
15 PxP en passant-mate ! (P. 14) : 

Pictures and Pairs : Skull & Cross- 
bones ; pen & ink ; egg & bacon ; 
Stars & Stripes ; needle & cotton ; 
bread & cheese. From the Top : 
Tailor ; banker ; lawyer ; artist. 
Odd Player Out : Ken Jones, a rugby 
player. All the others play soccer. 
Initials for the Answers : Harp-sharp ; 
luck-pluck ; art-cart ; arch-larch ; 
lobe-globe. Word Square : LIMP 
Pick the Proverb : IDOL 

A rolling stone gathers MORE 
no moss. * PLEA 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 



HERE we are again , well into the skating season . For those who 
skate—and those who merely watch—there are competitions galore 
until the end of May. Among you who read this may be a number of 
would-be champions eager to enter competitive skating for the first 
time ; an event to be held at Strcathani , London , in May could be just 
the job for you. 

* From Mr. E. G. Coggins , secretary of the National Skating Associa¬ 
tion of Great Britain , Eve heard of an entirely new competition which 
is open to novices between the ages of ten and 15. It has the rather 
long title of The British Novices ’ Figure Skating Championships for 
Boys , Girls, and Pairs. 

For the Individual championships entrants must have passed the 
Combined Third Class Figure Skating test of the NS A, but not any 
part of the Second Class test ; for the Pairs championship , each entrant 
must have passed the Third Class , but not the Second Class , Pair 
skating test of the NS A. 

If you are interested in competing , write to Mr. Coggins for further 
details at the NSA's address : Charterhouse , Charterhouse Square , 
London, E.C.l. Entries close on 4th March , so there is not much 
time to spare ; in the meantime , get in as much practice as possible. 

The Sports Editor 

Are you a Cycling Prospect! 


^he British Cycling Federation is 
in search of promising young 
cyclists. In a letter I received the 
other day, the Federation’s World 
Road Team Manager, said: 

“We are looking for road-racing 
talent, not only for the 1965 World 
Championships on the road, but 
for material that can be moulded 
into bringing us medals in the 
Empire Games in 1966, and the 
Olympic Games in Mexico in 
1968.” 

If you feel . that your cycling 
prowess could be developed to 
racing standard, why not get in 
touch with your local cycle-racing 
club? 

If you are unable to contact a 
club, write to Mr. Charles 
Messenger, 1 Sheen Lane, London, 
SW14, giving details of your 
cycling career (events and places 
concerned), age, and full name and 
address. 

In his letter, the Federation's 


World Road Team Manager wrote: 

“It might take a year ... it 
might take two years . . . it might 
take a generation, but at least we 
can start to improve the standard 
of road racing within this country, 
and that is exactly what we can do 
if we have your help.” 

So now it’s up to you. 

For Rugby League fans 

Are you a Rugby League, fan? 

If so, you probably saw the 
Inter-County games on' television 
last month. Now you can look 
forward to a new series. 

Mr. Bill Fallowfield, secretary of 
The Rugby Football League tells 
me that on 28th February, and the 
three following Sundays, there will 
be televised the Inter-County 
matches for amateurs of under-17 
and under-19. Most of the players 
taking part learnt their Rugby 
League football while at school. 
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Attention! 

eyes right 
for adventure 


Don’t be left t ight out of the fun. 
Book at the double for a Y.H.A. 
Adventure Holiday this summer. 
You’ll make new friends, explore new 
beauty spots, enjoy an exciting new 
activity under expert leadership. 

For those aged 11 but under 16, 
there are separate groups for boys 
and girls. For those aged 16 and 
over, the groups are mixed. 

Quick march to the letter box 
with the coupon below ! 


walking 

cycling 

bird watching 

photography 

skin diving 

canoeing 

sailing 

pony trekking 

mountaincraft 

fishing* 

railways* 

countryside 

discovery! 
painting and 
sketching! 
.archaeology! 
botany! 
rural crafts! 
brass rubbing! 
Norfolkwild life! 
caving! 
folk singing! 


f over 16 only 
* under 16 only 


To. Y.H.A. HOME TOURS. 
Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts., 

Please send Adventure Holiday Brochure. 
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